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was lost and Indian art reverted to its own primitive
barbarism.

Ruskin's  influence  prevailed  when  art   teaching
was made a part of our educational programme in
India.   Schools of art were to resume, less violently,
but more effectively, the iconoclastic propaganda of
Aurangzeb and bring the light of South Kensington to
shine upon the darkness of Indian imagination.    The
same influence ruled for more than half a century in
the administration of our national art museums.    The
British and other leading museums of  Europe for a
long time classified all Indian art in which Greek
influence could not be detected as  " ethnological/'
that is,  as a scientific rather than  artistic study.
Although later on Sir George Birdwood .at South Ken-
sington made a cult of Indian decorative design in
textiles,  jewellery,   pottery,   and  domestic  utensils,
his handbook to the Indian Section of the museum,
which was the official guide until a few years ago,
peremptorily excluded Indian sculpture and painting
from the category of " fine art."    In 1884 when the
Indian Institute was opened at Oxford to facilitate
and foster  Indian  studies  at   the  University,   the
word "art" was carefully avoided by the promoters
of  the   scheme.    The   Institute   was   dedicated   to
Eastern sciences and to the honour of Indian learning
and literature.   The founders expressed the pious wish
that both Englishmen and Indians would appreciate
better than they  had  done  before  the  languages,
literature, and industries of India.    It was too much in
those days to ask a man of culture to admire the art
of India without considerable reservations.

We have travelled far from the nineteenth-century